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ABSTRACT 

The notion of democracy occupies a privileged place in our 
society. Educators and policymakers are increasingly pursuing a variety of 
programs to promote democracy through civic education, service learning, and 
other pedagogies. The nature of their underlying beliefs, however, differs. 
This article underscores the political implications of education for democracy 
and suggests that the narrow and often ideologically conservative conception 
of citizenship embedded in many current efforts at teaching for democracy 
reflects not arbitrary choices but rather political choices with political 
consequences. Three conceptions of the "good” citizen are treated in this 
article: personally responsible, participatory, and justice oriented. They 
emerged from an analysis of both democratic theory and a 2-year study of 
educational programs aiming to promote democracy. Drawing on quantitative and 
qualitative data from two of the programs studied, it is argued that these 
conceptions embody significantly different beliefs regarding the capacities 
and commitments citizens need for democracy to flourish, and they carry 
significantly different implications for pedagogy, curriculum, evaluation, and 
educational policy. The authors conclude that politics and the interests of 
varied groups are often deeply embedded in the ways efforts to educate for 
democracy are conceptualized, implemented, and studied. (Contains 34 
references and 3 tables.) (RT) 
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Abstract 



The notion of democracy occupies a privileged place in our society. Educators and 
policymakers are increasingly pursuing a broad variety of programs that aim to promote 
democracy through civic education, service learning, and other pedagogies. The nature of their 
underlying beliefs, however, differ. For some, a commitment to democracy is associated with 
liberal notions of freedom, while for others democracy is primarily about equality of opportunity. 
For some, civil society is the key, while others place their hope for social change in healthy free 
markets. For some, good citizens in a democracy volunteer, while for others they take active 
parts in political processes by voting, forming committees, or protesting. “What Kind of 
Citizen?" calls attention to this spectrum of ideas about what good citizenship is and what good 
citizens do. We underscore the political implications of education for democracy and suggest 
that the narrow and often ideologically conservative conception of citizenship embedded in many 
current efforts at teaching for democracy reflects not arbitrary choices but rather political choices 
with political consequences. 

In this article, we detail three conceptions of the “good” citizen: personally responsible, 
participatory, and justice oriented. These emerged from our analysis of both democratic theory 
and our two year study of educational programs that aim to promote democracy. Drawing on 
both quantitative and qualitative data from two of the programs we studied, we argue that these 
three conceptions embody significantly different beliefs regarding the capacities and 
commitments citizens need in order for democracy to flourish; and they carry significantly 
different implications for pedagogy, curriculum, evaluation, and educational policy. We 
conclude that politics and the interests of varied groups are often deeply embedded in the ways 
we conceptualize, implement, and study efforts to educate for democracy. 
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WHAT KIND OF CITIZEN? 



THE POLITICS OF EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 

The notion of democracy occupies a privileged place in our society. Everyone believes 
democracy is desirable. Indeed, educators, policymakers, politicians, and community activists 
alike pursue dozens of agendas for change under the banner of furthering democracy. The nature 
of their underlying beliefs, however, differ. For some, a commitment to democracy is 
associated with liberal notions of freedom, while for others democracy is primarily about 
equality or equality of opportunity. For some, civil society is the key, while others place their 
hope for social change in healthy free markets. For some, good citizens in a democracy 
volunteer, while for others they take active parts in political processes by voting, forming 
committees, protesting, and working on campaigns. It is not surprising, then, that the growing 
number of educational programs that seek to further democracy by nurturing “good” citizens 
embody a similarly broad variety of goals and practices. 

We titled this article "What Kind of Citizen?" to call attention to the spectrum of ideas 
about what good citizenship is and what good citizens do that are embodied by democratic 
education programs nationwide. We added the subtitle "The Politics of Education for 
Democracy" to underscore our belief that the narrow and often ideologically conservative 
conception of citizenship embedded in many current efforts at teaching for democracy reflects 
neither arbitrary choices nor pedagogical limitations but rather political choices with political 
consequences. 

We spent two years studying ten programs that shared a basic set of priorities: they all 
hoped to teach good citizenship (through civics curriculum, service learning, and other means) 
by engaging students in analysis and action on community issues. But the different curricula we 
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examined affected students in a variety of ways, not all of which were shared across programs. 
Moreover, the meanings leaders of these programs brought to notions of citizenship and to the 
term “democratic values” varied significantly. In our study, we were interested in these kinds of 
questions: 

• What kind of citizen does each program aim to develop? 

• How do students of these programs see themselves engaging in civic life? 

In what follows, we detail three conceptions of citizenship that emerged from our 
analysis of both democratic theory and program goals and practices. We then describe two of 
the ten programs we studied and share data-both quantitative and qualitative-that illustrate the 
need for more discriminating analyses of programs that seek to nurture good citizens. We will 
be making the case that educators need to take into account the varied notions of citizenship 
reflected in different programs and that decisions we make in designing as well as researching 
these programs are, in fact, political. 



What Kind of Citizen? 

Philosophers, historians and political scientists have long debated which conceptions of 
citizenship would best advance democracy (Kaestle, 2000; Smith, 1997; Schudson, 1998). This 
wide range of perspectives, while part of a vital intellectual discourse, does not necessarily 
provide sufficient focus for those studying educational efforts with democratic aims. 

In mapping the terrain that surrounds the teaching of democratic values and, in particular, 
the efforts of the 10 programs in our study, we found that three visions of "good" citizens 
emerged that could help make sense of the variation: the personally responsible citizen', the 
participatory citizen', and the justice oriented citizen (see Table 1). We focus on these three 
visions because they satisfy both theoretical and practitioner-based criteria. First, each vision is 
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